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and begins with an article on the “ Diseases and Care of the Teeth,” by 
Darby. The time and order of eruption of the temporary set are rather 
interesting, as is usually the case when dentists write upon this subject. 
But the article is an excellent and practical one in every respect. 
Roswell Park follows with the “ Congenital Defects and Deformities of 
the Face, Lips, Mouth, Tongue and Jaws,” in a very short article. We 
hope to see this whole subject treated of monographically at some future 
time. 

“Diseases of the Mouth,” by Allchin, contains all that need be known 
upon the subject. It is a noticeable fact that the German authorities 
ar9 not mentioned very often. Not that this can be looked upon as a 
fault, since every author has the right to draw’ his illustrations from 
whatever source he may think best. It seems, however, that Bohn 
could have been utilized with good results, and, at least, being a standard 
author, some of his views os to stomatitis aphthosa and stomatitis ulcerosa 
might have been referred to.- 

A special feature, and one of great importance, is to be found at the 
end of each volume—an excellent index. It is not necessary to dilate 
upon this valuable portion of the work; no one knows how to appreciate 
this better than those who have been condemned to look through a whole 
book in order to find one small point. 

A resume of all the articles will induce anyone to believe that he is 
dealing with a most noteworthy contribution to our knowledge. Even 
the weakest article contains something of interest and, in the way of a 
few histories, something new. Some articles, written bv men of de¬ 
servedly great reputation in their branches, are weakened, probably on 
account of the audience they suppose themselves to be talking to. Some 
articles are shortened, in order to avoid repetitions and to conform to the 
space limit that must, of necessity, be insisted upon in every large work 
when written by a great number of authors. If the succeeding volumes 
come up to the standard which is marked in the first two, the work will 
be the most valuable ever written on diseases of children. The names 
of those who will contribute are a sufficient guarantee that this will be 
the case. We would be derelict if thanks were not expressed to the 
publishers for the exceedingly liberal, outfit the book has received in 
every direction. The print and paper are very good, the illustrations 
are far above the average, and very few mistakes have occurred in 
printing. F. F. 


Gout and its Relations to Diseases of the Lives and Kidneys. 
By Robson Roose, M.D., LL.D., F.C.S., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians in Edinburgh, Sixth Edition. 8vo., pp. xii., 179. London : 
H. K. Lewis, 1889. 

The issuance of six editions of any book, and especially within so 
brief a time as four years, menus that a definite place has.been gained in 
professional estimation, and criticism must be governed accordingly. 
The author states in his preface, that this edition is not a mere reprint, 
but that he has, as before, added the results of his later experience and 
study, together with such observations of others as seemed pertinent. 
The subject is thoroughly treated, and from a practical standpoint. The 
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author still adheres to the views expressed, especially by Murchison, 
that imperfect functioning of the liver is the chief cause of overproduc¬ 
tion of uric acid. 

The theory of the nervous origin of the affection is discussed at length, 
but the conclusion is again reached that nervous disorder is the effect 
of the maieries peccajis. Kidney complications are regarded as almost 
exclusively secondary; and while their great frequency is recognized, 
temporary albuminuria, even if accompanied with tube casts, is not con¬ 
sidered as evidence of organic disease of the kidney. Persistence or fre¬ 
quent recurrence of this condition is, however, recognized as of serious 
import Treatment is judiciously made to centre on the hygienic man¬ 
agement of the diathesis. Diet is to be carefully regulated quantita¬ 
tively as well as qualitatively, and an exclusive regimen of any kind 
is wisely deprecated. A moderate amount of meat is allowed, and fats 
are to be used in place of carbohydrates as far as possible. Saccharin 
is recommended as a valuable substitute for sugar. Balneology is dis¬ 
cussed at some length, with especial reference to British resorts; and in 
this connection the great value of water, per se, and especially hot 
water, as a drink for gouty subjects is fully recognized. The medicinal 
treatment advised does not call for especial comment. The book is fur¬ 
nished with a good index. S. S. C. 


A Hand-book of Obstetrical Nursing, for Nurses, Students, and 
Mothers; comprising the Course of Instruction in Obstetrical 
Nursing given to the Pupilb of the Training-school for Nurses 
connected with the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia. By 
Anna M. Fullerton, M.D., Demonstrator of Obstetrics in the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; Physician-in-charge and Obstetrician 
and Gynecologist to the Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, and Superin¬ 
tendent of its Nurse Training-school. 12mo., pp. 214. Philadelphia: P. 
BlakiBton, Son and Company, 1890. 

With the introduction of antiseptic obstetrics, under which so much 
bus been acccomplished in reducing the death-rate of lying-in hospitals, 
it became absolutely essential that women of a better grade should be 
encouraged to become nurses; that the candidates for instruction should 
be young and healthy, and that they should have a special training by 
lectures and at the bedside, to fit them for carrying out properly and 
understandingly the directions of the obstetrician in charge. What is 
to be learned in a maternity training-school is the way to nurse as a 
profession, so that the woman may make herself acceptable to both phy¬ 
sician and patient in a private house after she shall have graduated. 
Under the old regime the “ monthly nurse ” was generally a middle-aged 
woman, frequently a widow, often too fat to be active, and had picked up 
an imperfect knowledge from case to case. Such women may still answer 
in the homes of poverty, where one neighbor often nurses another; but 
among refined and educated mothers there is a growing desire for a 
refined and educated nurse—one that not only understands her business, 
but can be in some degree a pleasant companion in the sick-room. To 
supplement the instruction of the training-school as a text-book, and to 



